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READERS WRITE 


Pathfinder Poll 

Have an Aspirin Mr. Hurja! When I 
received the November 2 issue 06f PATH- 
FINDER and read, your “353 for Willkie,” 
1 thought you were crazy. But you went 
all the way out on the limb. If the impos- 
sible had happened you’d be the biggest 
man in America today. You had courage, 
nerve—yes, you had just plain old Amer- 
ican GUTS! And as an American who is 
also a Democrat—I admire you for it. I 
shall continue to read PATHFINDER. 
First, because it is a GOOD magazine, but 
equally important, I’d like darn well to 
see you use your talents and circulation to 
do a job more important than electing a 
President—the job of getting America, 
both Democrats and Republicans to UNITE 
against a common enemy. 

-_ we 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
7 *. —_ 

When you tell how close you and your 
staff called the election, you say that with 
a change of only 500,000 votes Willkie 
would have been elected. Why didn’t 
you mention that by a change of less than 
400,000 votes the President would have 
taken all the electoral votes... 

Mrs. John Bierman 
Battle Creek, Neb. 

[Giving Both Sides: Roosevelt actually could have 
carried every state in the Union and all 531 electoral 
votes by a switch of only 199,060 votes, as shown by 
the following table: 








Necessary 

for Roosevelt 
Willkie to Win 

State Plurality All States 
DT, 41006 beeen ctuade 11,690 5,846 
Des eeegenemeets 23,830 11,916 
SE. devine wqcegsevestes< 56,082 28,042 
PD. --¢kn yeeddnnces 116,625 58,313 
DY ' ph pecdeseos ceceecess 9,154 4,578 
Michigan ........ 6,056 3,029 
Nebraska 85,102 42,552 
North Dakota ........... 30,726 15,364 
South Dakota. ........... 44,747 22,374 
PS  "Ceds de608seben hs 14,091 7,046 
NT + ona daw awrtketeene 398,103 199,060 
—Ed.] 

. * . 


PATHFINDER? Phooey! If your influ- 
ence could have had any weight you would 
have put us on a path far remote from that 
which the majority of the people voted 
for. Your poll turned out to be another 
Literary Digest flop... 

W. P. Reed 
Atlanta, Ga. 

[PATHFINDER was wrong in its 1940 poll, but it 
was-an honest mistake. Now that polls and elections 
are over, PATHFINDER will continue publishing the 
best news review it knows how, as it has been doing 
for 46 years. PATHFINDER will improve, too, as 
time goes on, for we learn by our mistakes.—Ed.] 


* . * 


So you have cast your lot with the 
Utility thieves. How much did you get? 
I have been a subscriber to PATHFINDER 
for a good many years, but when a paper 
sells out to a bunch of pirates, I am 
through. 

William Ayers 
Lincoln, Ill. 

{PATHFINDER has sold out to no one—and will 
sell out to no one. We shall continue our unbiased, 
non-partisan policy of presenting a review of the 
news as impartially as we know how. We cannot 
always please everyone, but neither will we be influ- 
enced by pressure from any group. We condemn Re- 
publicans, Democrats and New Dealers alike, when we 
think the facts warrant it.—Ed.] 

. o = 

PATHFINDER poll was not only off— 
but seemingly off-color. Mr. Hurja not 
only “stuck his neck out,” but stuck it 
way out I have no objection to a 





Last Word on the Poll 


OUR Mr. Hurja, in predicting the 
election results, must have been 
in a state of mind like unto the old 
Negro. He had been a great weather 
predictor during his period of slav- 
ery and fairly successful. After his 
freedom, he decided to make an 
almanac and got his old Master to 
do the writing for him. He began, 
of course, with January and made 
his weather predictions up to Aug- 
ust 10th., when he predicted snow. 
His master said, “You darn fool, you 
know it won’t snow In August.” He 
replied, “Yes, I know it ain’t apt to, 
but just think, if it was to, what a 
prophet I would be.” 
C. W. Edwards 
Olustee, Okla. 





man having his opinion and voting his 
conscience, but Mr. Hurja, the man, and 
Mr. Hurja, the publisher of OUR paper, 
are two different entities and such dog- 
matism on the part of the latter is, I 
think, to be regretted ... 
J. C. Hodge 

San Diego, Calif. 

The apology ... for the wrong con- 
clusions of the PATHFINDER poll ... 
is, I think unnecessary. But the expla- 
nation probably is necessary that PATH- 
FINDER did not have a cross-section of 
the relief vote and could not get it. 

F. D. Teall 
Redlands, Calif. 
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HOBBIES 





The dictionary definition of a hob) 
“something in which one takes absor} 
interest” is nowhere more aptly rea! 
than in the raising and training of " 


This is one hobby which is gro 
markedly of late, it the increasing 


ber of purchases of pedigreed dogs dy; 
the past three months is any indica; 


Proprietors of pet shops, looking fo; 
to a boom Christmas trade this ye: 


port that many more persons than y 


are seeking advice as to the typ 
to purchase, particularly in the 
dogdom. The war has created a sc: 
certain breeds—with rising pric 
prospect. 


. * 7 


Those whose hobby is the co) 
“firsts”—first editions of w 
books, programs of famous fi: 
and so on—include photograph 
Niebergall of Sandusky, Ohio. 
gall’s collection is a rare group 
graphs of first airplane flights. 
in his album are pictures of the f 
water flight made by Glenn Curti 
when that pioneer airman flew 01 
Erie from Cleveland to the 
sumuner resort. 


Ced 


Amateur philatelists will hav« 
mainder of the year in which to « 
on their collection of recent U.S 
for the government’s 1940 stamp | 
has been completed and no new 
are expected any more this year, 
ing to an announcement just mad 


* * * 


At Mayfield, Ky., is to be found 


ably the world’s most unique 
group. Years ago Henry Wooldrid: 
ceived the idea of commemorati 


relatives, friends and, favorite anin 
erecting 4ife-size statues of them 

Maplewood cemetery lot. This grou 
includes statues of six men, six wv 
a horse, a fox hound, a deer hou: 
a deer, all facing east. In the cente: 
lot is a vault with a replica of 

dridge’s rifle. Behind the vault is a 
of Wooldridge with his right hand 

on a bible and his left on a marb 
on which his life story is engraved 


Cellecting war material souveni 
hobby which once required little m 
the way of space than a spare shelf. 
so bulky an item as a Civil War « 
could be included if there were a 
lawn. Not so today, however, whi 
conscientious collector is tempted 
quire modern weapons in the airplar 
tank class. Such a collector is Li 
Bruling Jarrett of Aberdeen, Ind., \ 
array of 7,500 war souvenirs weig 
tons and includes 10 airplanes. 


The re 


bullets, uniforms, pieces of artillery, eve! 


Many articles are 
He is on the lo 
Messerschmidt } 


field kitchens. 
the present war. 
now for a German 


but reports “the last price I had qu 


was $100,000. I'll wait awhile for min 


Still another idea especially 


United St 
Fink 


of the 
has Joseph 


the armed forces 
Such a collection 
Canton, Ohio. 
867 of the 1,185 known insignia of 


military organizations, dating back t: 


Revolutionary War. It has taken 
thirteen years to collect these items. 


appr 
ate today is the coltection of insigni 


His collection consist 
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HIGHWAYS— 


Better Roads Are Vital to National Defense 


rg\HE modern army, whether it at- 
| tacks or defends, fights a war of 
wift movement. To attack the enemy’s 
ik point, or to counter his attack, 
heavily mechanized forces must be 
brought up rapidly. Thus, for foday’s 
warfare, the backbone of national de- 
fense is an adequate system of roads 
ind highways. 

During the First World War, when 
the enemy was thousands of miles 
way, American highways 
failed dismally to meet 

litary needs. Though 
mechanization was in its 
nfancy, the roads of the 

ition were clogged and 
ongested by the unexpect- 
ed military burden. Raw 
iterials were stalled on 


the way to the armament 
factories; finished prod- 

ts, destined for the east- 
el seaboard and_ the 


rmies in France, were de- 
laved in transit by high- 
way bottlenecks. 

By the close of the war, 
{\rmy men ‘realized that 
good roads were as essen- 
tial to national defense as 
cuns and ammunition. In 
1921, the War Department 
began the practice of mak- 

ig comprehensive surveys 
of the nation’s highway 
system, and of actively co- 

erating with road-build- 
ng agencies. The Army 
encouraged all highway 
construction, for it believ- 
ed that any system of roads 
completely adequate for 


condition.” But for full military use, 
he warned, numerous improvements 
must still be made. 

Thus, Carmody pointed out, 4,000 
miles of the strategic system are less 
than 18 feet in width, and hence might 
be clogged if traflic were increased. 
About 14,000 miles are deficient in sur- 
face strength, and thus might break 
down if they were called upon to bear 
the weight of Army trucks or tanks. 








the country’s industrial and Kann 
commercial needs would 
also meet American mili- 
tary requirements. 

Since the First World War, enor- 

us strides have been made. Sur- 
faced roads, which totalled about 300,- 
(00 miles at-the end of the war, have 
increased to about 1,100,000 

iles, so that the entire nation is today 
covered with a network of serviceable 
highways. Of “strategic importance” 
to the Army is a smaller network of 
75,000 miles of primary and secondary 
highways. For any system of nation- 
il defense to succeed, this strategic 
network must be kept in first-class 
condition. 

At the annual convention of the 
\merican Automobile Association last 
fortnight, Federal Works Administra- 

r John M. Carmody gave assurances 
hat the strategic highway system is 
ilready in “reasonably satisfactory 


be en 





Congestion Would Handicap the Army in Wartime 


The most serious handicap in the sys- 
tem is the lack of strong bridges. Aft 
least 2,400 bridges—an average of one 
every 30 miles—fail to meet the Army 
standards for strength. About 500 ad- 
ditional bridges are less than 18 feet 
wide or 12% feet high in clearance. 
Under ordinary circumstances, these 
defects could be remedied gradually. 
But in the present state of world tur- 
moil, delay might be fatal to Amer 
ican security, and absolute moderniza- 
tion of the highway system must be 
rushed to completion. Yet these im- 
provements are not the most urgent 
phase of the present highway program. 
Even more imperative is the rapid 
construction of “access” roads and 
streets for Army and Navy reservations 
(including depots, camps and training 








Signal Corps, U. 8. Army 


grounds), and adequate highway fa- 
cilities for new and expanding de- 
fense industries. The Army alone has 
130 cantonments for which approach- 
roads and streets must be quickly con- 
structed. In most cases, the camps 
have been occupied for the past 20 
years by small “skeleton” forces which 
were sufficiently served by a small 
number of narrow roads. Some of 
the newly created camps have no sur- 
faced highways at all. 

Under the expanding defense pro- 
gram these cantonments will soon en- 
large their personnel from a few hun- 
dred men to troop concentrations of 
thousands of men—in some 

places as many as 78,000 

persons. These new “boom- 

town” camps and nayal 
establishments, according 
to preliminary estimates, 
need 2,900 miles of access- 

road improvements, at a 

cost in the neighborhood of 

194 million dollars. 

Similarly, hundreds of 
roads must be built to con- 
nect new defense industries 
with their sources of sup- 
ply. One example cited by 

Carmody was an expand- 

ing airplane factory, which 

had about 6,000 workers 
when the defense program 
began. Ina short time, the 
plant’s personnel doubled, 
and in the near future it 
will probably triple again, 
thus increasing its original 
staff six-fold. Each in- 
crease of personnel means 
an increase of output, an 
increased demand for raw 

materials —and hence a 

growing need for better 

road facilities. 

Construction of access- 
roads and improvements to 

strategic 
system will occupy the na- 
tion’s road-building forces 
for many months to come. 
but some long-range planners be- 
lieve that the eventual American 
highway program has yet to be even 
launched. Some road experts insist 
that a new system of highways must 
be built for military use alone—on the 
example set by Germany’s famed 
{ufobahnen—if the roads are to be 
free of congestion. 

In creating its Autobahnen, Ger- 
many built a network of 6,000 miles 
of broad express highways, any one 
of which is capable of transporting 
70,000 troops per hour past any given 


tens of 


e: 
a a : 
a isi the 75,000-mile 


point. Designed to carry the heaviest 
tanks and artillery at high speeds, 


these blitzkrieg highways have played 
an indispensable role in Germany’s 
military campaigns. 

Despite the success of the Auto- 
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bahnen, U. S. Army men doubt that 
the idea is suitable for America. In 
the first place, they argue, the problem 
of the German road-planners was com- 
paratively easy since Germany was a 
small country—smaller, in fact, than 
the single American state of Texas. 
In a country as large as ours, the Army 
believes, long-haul operations can be 
handled better by the railroads. 
Nevertheless, a large school of high- 
way builders is convinced that super- 
highways are practical and necessary, 
particularly in congested areas. Best 
talking point of this school is the 
recently-opened Pennsylvania _ All- 
Weather Turnpike, which runs from a 
town outside Harrisburg to a terminus 
near Pittsburgh. Built at a cost of 
$70,000,000, the four-lane Turnpike 
runs in almost a straight line for 160 
miles. Because it sharply reduces 
motoring time, the pike is- able to 
charge tolls—and from this revenue it 
is expected to pay for itself in 15 years. 


... Plans: Present and Future 


A much more ambitious project is 
envisioned by advocates of the pro- 
posed All-American Highway,- which 
would stretch from Alaska in the far 
north to Argentina at the southern- 
most tip of the South American conti- 
nent. Supporters of the plan include 
the powerful American Automobile 
Association and many other groups 
which believe the All-American High- 
way would strengthen hemisphere de- 
fense. First steps have already been 
taken—-including highway loans of 
$12,400,000 to Central and South Amer- 
ican nations—but an exact program is 
not yet in sight. 

Thus, the immediate highway pro- 
gram, while vast in scope and neces- 
sarily expensive, looks toward im- 
provement of existing roads (and the 
construction of a few link-roads) 
rather than to the building of new 
ambitious express highways. To help 
finance the current program, the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration recently al- 
lotted $156,000,000 to the states and 
U. S. possessions, which must match 
this contribution dollar for dollar. 
Next year, as well as in 1942, the Fed- 
eral allotment js fixed at $178,000,000— 
and these sums may be increased. 

Forty years ago, only the most in- 
trepid motorist dared to venture be- 
yond city limits. In dry weather 
the unpaved roads were intolerably 
bumpy. When it rained, they often 
bogged the motorist axle-deep in mud. 

But since the historic occasion when 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, showed the way 
by laying the first concrete roadbed, 
the United States has increased its 
surfaced highways seven-fold. 

As a result, the American motorist is 
at last “out of the mud.” But in many 
places, particularly at the entrances to 
some of the larger cities, he is con- 
fronted with a worse evil—congestion. 
Such tie-ups hamper defense work, and 
for that reason they can no longer be 
tolerated. And, Jong after the present 
emergency has passed, the road im 
provements being built under the cur- 
rent program will remain in use—as a 
permanent asset to every car-owner. 








THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Rest, Work 


Franklin Roosevelt’s primary pur- 
pose last week was to get rid.of that 
tired feeling hanging over from his 
last-minute campaign drive -for re- 
election. To this end, he cruised lei- 
surely for several days down the Po- 
tomac River on the yacht Potomac 
and then went to his Hyde Park, N. Y., 
home for Thanksgiving, where he led 
the nation in thanks for peace at St. 
James Episcopal Church, 

But as usual on his vacations, he was 
not completely able to shake off the 
duties of his-Presidential office, being 
involved in such foreign and domestic 
developments as these: 

e In response to a request from 
Federal Loan Administrator - Com- 
merce Secretary Jesse Jones, the Pres- 





International 


Morgan Was Selected a Fourth Time 


ident authorized the Federal Housing 
Administration to increase its mort- 
gage insurance to the maximum of 
$4,000,000,000 permitted under the 
Housing Act, because the present mort- 
gage insurance limit of $3,000,000,000 
has almost been reached. Jones in- 
formed the President that FHA has 
been paying all of its expenses from 
earnings and predicted that ‘this year 
it would have “an excess of approx- 
imately $9,000,000 to further increase 
the insurance fund.” 

e At the urgence of the French em- 
bassy, the President permitted the 
Treasury Department to release an 
unstated aniount of “frozen” French 
credits so that the 250,000 inhabitants 
of the French West Indies Island of 
Martinique could purchase much- 
needed food, medical supplies, low- 
grade gasoline and other essentials. 

e In a message to the annual con- 


vention of the American Automobile” 


Association, meeting in Washington, 
Roosevelt declared there was an “im- 





mediate need for some improvem: 
on our major system of roads a 
concentration on connecting th: 
with centers of mobilization and . 
fense production” (see page 3). 

e The President accepted the r: 
nation of Joseph E. Davies, for 
U. S. Ambassador to Belgium and 
Soviet Union, as special assistant { 
the Secretary of State Cordell! | 
and announced that 
head a committee in charge of h 
auguration ceremonies on Janua: 

e For the fourth time, the 
ident selected Keith Morgan, ot 
York City, to head the annual 
Infantile Paralysis” campaign, 
each year in connection wil! 
birthday, January 30. Funds collected 
during the drive are shared 50-5) 
tween the Nationa] Foundation { 
Infantile Paralysis at Warm Sp: 
Ga., and the localities wher: 
money is raised. 

@ In addition to appointing Dr. 
Harry Millis of the University of ‘ 
cago to the National Labor Relat 
Board, he made other labor new: 
sending a message to the A. F. of |! 
tional convention urging the Fed 
tion and the C, I. O. to resume p: 
talks—a request that did not 
likely to be granted (see page 5) 





Congress: On Guard 


Because the Administration had 
more legislation to present to ( 
gress, and because most of the pending 
bills had been frowned upon by tly 
White House, Democratic Congress 
al leaders last fortnight summoned 
their members back to Washington fo: 
a final vote on adjournment (PATH 
FINDER, Nov. 23). Last week, « 
vinced that enough Democratic m: 
bers were on-hand to outvote the a 
adjournment Republican minority, A 
ministration leaders in the House pul 
the question to a vote. 

But apparently they misjudged th: 
temper of their following, for 44 De: 
crats cast their votes with the s 
Republican bloc. The score: 148 
favor of adjournment; 191 against. 

Though President Roosevelt 
previously announced his lack of 
terest in whether Congress remai! 
at the Capitol or went home, the v: 
was regarded as a setback for the A 
ministration—its first defeat sinc¢ 
election. Besides choosing to stay 
guard,” Congress was in a position 
consider White House opposed bil 

Such legislation consisted mainly 
two bills: (1) the House-approv: 
Logan-Walter Bill, which would p! 
vide for court review of rules a 
regulations of many Federal agenci¢ 
and (2) the House-approved measu! 
to amend the Wagner Labor Relatio! 
Act. In the opinion of their advocat« 
both bills would be useful in curbin 
the powers of New Deal agencies 
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while opponents of the measures be- 
lieve they would nullify many New 
Deal reforms. 
While awaiting for the House to vote 
n the adjournment motion, the Senate 
wiopted the conference report on the 
Ramspeck Civil Service bill, which ex- 
tended the merit system to 150,000 em- 
oloves of government agencies. One 
;yportant provision of this measure 
ild allow the Civil Service Commis- 
1 to substitute fingerprints for 
tographs as a means of identifying 
b-applicants. The prevailing use of 
sraphs, many Congressmen be- 
ieved, permitted discrimination 
vainst racial minorities. 


Labor: NLRB, ClO, AFL 


Last week, with the President rest- 
up after his campaign for re-elec- 

_ with Congress struggling over 

problem of adjournment, national 
terest was centering on important 

velopments in the field of labor. 
Shortly after President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a new man to the, National 
Labor Relations Board, the Congress 
f Industrial Organizations and the 
\merican Federation of Labor simul- 
taneously opened their annual na- 

mal conventions, with the possibil- 

of peace between them the major 
speculation. 

VLRB: Since it began to administer 
the Wagner Labor Act—guaranteeing 
the right of labor to organize and bar- 
collectively—in 1935, the NLRB 
been attacked as “biased” toward 
one labor organization or the other 

d has also been torn by internal 
lissension, particularly in_ recent 
onths. Last August, when J. Warren 
Madden’s term as NLRB Chairman ex- 
pired, the situation got worse. Many 
uportant cases before the Board 
ould not be settled because the re- 

ining two members—Dr,. William 
Leiserson and Edwin S. Smith—were 
deadlocked. 

With the C. I. O. demanding Mad- 
den’s re-appointment and the A. F. 
of L., which has long charged Madden 
f °C. I. O. bias,” opposing it, Roose- 
elt prior to the Presidential election, 

no action. Last week, however, 
d moved to clear up the con- 
rsial situation. 

Instead of re-appointing Madden, 

n he took care of by appointing 
to a $12,500-a-year judgeship on 

Court of Claims, Roosevelt named 

ear-old Dr. Harry A. Millis, Uni- 
sity of Chicago professor with long 

rience in the settlement of la- 
disputes, as Madden’s successor. 
When three high-ranking members 
the Board’s staff resigned imme- 
itely in protest over the non-reap- 
ntment of Madden, critics of the 
Board interpreted the naming of Mil- 
is a defeat for the Board’s alleged- 
pro-C. L. O. and “leftist” elements. 
hey expected that Millis and Leiser- 

n, Who has often been in minority 

igainst Madden and Smith, would 
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Murray: “I Am Not a Candidate . 


form a new Board majority to create 
a “middle-of-the-road” policy favor- 
able to the A. F. of L. and less strict 
with industry. Actually, however, no 
one was quite sure what effect Millis 
would have on future Board policies. 

A. F. of L.-€. I. O.: As speculation 
over the future of NLRB policies 
mounted, observers turned to the C, I. 
O. convention in Atlantic City, N. J., 
and the A. F. of L. convention in New 
Orleans, La., for an answer to the 
question of whether the five-year-old 
war between the organizations would 
soon be healed. Well aware that con- 
tinued labor strife might seriously 
hamper the defense program, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt attempted to get them 
together agam. Through A. F. of L. 
President William Green, he urged 
that committees from both factions 
meet with him and resume peace ne- 
gotiations. 

A development that some at first be- 
lieved would help the peace movement 
occurred at the C. I. O. meeting. As he 
had promised to do if Roosevelt were 
re-elected President, C. I. O. Chair- 
man John L. Lewis quit his C, L O. 
leadership, which he has held since 
he organized the industrial union 
organization in 1935. Following a 
wild, 45-minute demonstration which 
brought tears to his eyes, Lewis told 
the 800 delegates that “in just a day or 
two I will be out of this office.” Tak- 
ing cognizance of charges that the 
Cc. IL O. was Communist-dominated, 
Lewis shouted: “They lie in their 
beards and they lie in their bowels.” 
Though Lewis did not disclose his 
plans for the future, some thought he 
might be considering forming a new 
political party when he said: “I as- 
sociate myself with the 52,000,000 
shrunken bellies in this country. . . 
They are Americans. They are hu- 
man beings.” 

Considered as the most likely suc- 
cessor to Lewis was the 54-year-old, 
Scotch-born Philip Murray, C. LL. O. 











Vice President and also Vice President 
of Lewis’s own United Mine Workers 
Union. Though Murray declared he 
was “not a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the C. I. O.,” his backers be- 
lieved he could be “drafted,” and made 
preparations to do so. 

But the hopes for labor peace lifted 
by the step-down of Lewis were not 
long-lived. The day following his 
resignation, Lewis asserted that unity 
talks with the A. F. of L. would be a 
“waste of time” until the C. L. O. be- 
came so strong it could absorb the 
Federation or could bring about the 
ouster of William Green and other 
A. F, of L. leaders, The delegates au- 
thorized the continuance of their 
three-man peace negotiating commit- 
tee, but made their condition for unity 
the chartering of all C. I. O. unions 
now existing by the A. F. of L.. some- 
thing the Federation has never been 
willing to do, and something it made 
clear last week it was still not willing 
to do. With both organizations thus 
deadlocked on the same ground, it 
seemed likely that unless one organ- 
ization or the other showed a disposi- 
tion to compromise before the con- 
ventions closed, they would not soon 
get together voluntarily. 





Defense: New Tactics 


A new Infantry Field Manual, em- 
bodying a revolution in tactics “such 
as has never before occurred in the 
American Army in time of peace,” 
went to the top of the Army’s required 
reading list last week. Based on con- 
fidential reports of latest tactics em- 
ployed in the European war, the 344- 
page Manual sounded taps for the 
First World War offense theory of a 
mass infantry attack along the en- 
emy’s entire line. 

Instead of an entire trenchful of 
doughboys going “over the top” at the 
same zero hour, the infantry will 
henceforth work in small groups 
(squads), each individually led, in an 
effort to seek out the enemy’s “soft 
spots” and smash through, New stress 
will be placed on effective co-ordina- 
tion of artillery, aviation, tank, and 
heavy weapon units with the infantry. 

Other developments on the ever- 
widening defense front last week in- 
cluded these: 

e Exactly two months and two 
days after President Roosevelt signed 
the Selective Service Act, the first 
batch of American citizens ever draft- 
ed in peace-time was inducted into the 
U.S. Army. In the majority of cases, 
the inducted men were registrants 
who had volunteered, but a few men 
were conscripted in those sections 
where volunteers were not numerous 
enough to fill local quotas. 

© An official compilation by the 
War Department showed that the 
Army had already given orders for 
71 per cent of the planes, tanks, and 
other military supplies for which Con- 
gress voted funds. War Department 
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‘3 contracts awarded since July 1—for 
} purposes other than regular mainten- 


ance expenses—exceeded $4,500,000,000. WA R A fe ROA D 
e Pleading again that America 


should send food to hungry Europe 





































































‘ (PATHFINDER, Oct. 19), former 

7 President Herbert Hoover declared, ” 4 But some countries were holdi 
: “I simply refuse to believe that Amer- New Order Blueprints out against being a part of the “n 
té ican public opinion is going to con- Last week Adolf Hitler, painter and order.” If Nazi legions were to sm: 
5 demn 15,000,000 people to die, upon architect of “new world orders,” was into Greece by way of Bulgaria, 


flimsy arguments and informal! polls.” busy putting the final touches on his’ Turks might fight; or if not then, +! 
Again public reaction was divided. In| “new Europe.” . The blueprint had jpight fight later if Germany mi 
Philadelphia and New York, the Hoo- been shown to Russia’s Foreign Com- through Turkey toward the Suez 
ver food plan was indorsed by church missar Vyascheslaff Molotoff, for the Though it had been part of Hit 
groups and individual ministers, but approval of his boss, Josef Stalin plan to have Russia keep 7 
was attacked by Dr. Conyers Read, (PATHFINDER, Nov, 23). Now Hit- quiet, last week the Turks seemed 
Philadelphia chairman of the Commit- ler was calling in a swarm of minor from cowed. “We do not. rec 


ee tee to Defend America by Aiding the workmen, hopeful that he could com- the German right to hand us a 
ae Allies. Dr. Read contended that a_ plete the job of wrecking the roomy jatum,” declared the Turkish 
f. neutral commission for distributing old British Empire and substituting Yeni Sabah. “Turkey was a free and 
4 food would be unable to distinguish his own structure. , sovereign nation when the G 
P between those who are Germany’s At his Berchstesgaden retreat, Hit- were still wild rovers in their 
5 victims and those who have become ler drank tea with Ramon Serrano  Tyrkish leaders and politics ar 
SE Germany’s servants.” Suner, Spanish Foreign Minister, who ed to values which Germany 


© In a “white paper” buttressed by has been living on trains between ers false—the parliamentary s 
~ numerous photostatic exhibits, the Spain and Germany. Spain’s help was courage, independence.” 
Dies Committee to Investigate Un- needed to root the British out of Meantime, in conquered Fran 
American Activities disclosed late Gibraltar; and last week Spain {ter murmurings began to sound a 
last week that pro-German propa- strengthened its grip on the Tangier the “new order” when the 
ganda in the United States and South started expelling all French fro: 
America was being financed from Ger- raine, Old Marshal Petain was greet- 
many and directed by German Ambas- ed everywhere with wild enthu 
sadors and consuls, in violation of tra- when he pledged himself “bot 
ditional rules of diplomacy. It was serve and to save” France. 
also charged that German agents, mas- “In a great political movem: f 
querading as American business men, the Continent, Great Britain’s exclu- 
were carrying out secret economic sion is already complete,” exulted Dr 
activities in favor of Germany and to Rudolf Fischer,in the Vienna Tag/lait. 
Al the detriment of the Americas, But last week even Adolf Hitler recog- 





a ee nized that the structure of his 
ae Americana— order” was a mere shaky scaffold 
| Profit: Managing to salvage her unless he could beat Britain. 

i strong box from a fire that com- ee 

i pletely destroyed her home, a Cam- ... Britain: Shake-Up 


den, N. J., woman sent the char- 
red remains of the money to the Fed- 
it eral Reserve Board in Washington. i a a 
/ Later she was notified by the Board Bishop in The St. ouis Star- 
' that “all” the money that could be 
identified was $381.61. That was quite 
Fug all right .. . She thought the box orig- 
z inally contained $329. 


* - * 





Repeatedly Winston Churchil! has 
hinted that some day Great Britain 
would carry the war to Germany by 
; ; land. Last week, observers saw in 4 

Preparing for an Operation? shake-up in the Royal Air Force proof 

that England was seriously preparing 

International Zone, across from Gib- for the time such an offensive would 
raltar, which Spain recently took over. be possible. 

si : On the same day Hitler saw Count With the announcement that the 

a Sell-out: “Sell everything regard- Ciano, diplomatic straw boss for his Army Cooperation Command would 

A of less,” was Charles Stepper’s orders 7” sub-contractor, Mussolini. I] Duce has be established as a branch of the Air 

a Quincy, Mich., auctioneer. SteppeT been bungling the job of wrecking Force, military experts concluded thal 





Times 


ty was well satisfied with the effort ¢ er eh Ae - ; : 
ao ' ion _ ‘ ireece and the Egyptian wing of the pilots were to be trained for co-ordin- 
m2 until he missed his false teeth after the British Empire. Last week, at Inns- ated action with artillery and mobil 
ie sale. The teeth had been tossed into bruck in former Austria, Field Mar- units—training which would be, of 


a basket of odds and ends and sold, but shal Wilhelm Keitel, supreme com- course, helpful in case of invasion, but 
Stepper recovered em for 29 cents. mander of the German Armies, read a would also be necessary if England is 
| : . lecture on demolition technique to to send an expeditionary force to t! 
“13”: John R. Schaeffer, a Baltimore {italian Marshal Pietro Badoglio. Continent of Europe. 

patrolman, isn’t a bit superstitious It was even rumored that the Ger- At the same time, Air Vice-Marshal 
about the number “13.” Patrolman mans would finish the job in Greece Sir William Sholto Douglas, short, 
Schaeffer was born Friday, January themselves. To do so, they would heavy, veteran of the Royal Flying 
13, 1913, appointed to the police force probably need passage through Hun- Corps in the World War was appoill- 
on the 13th and his patrol box key is gary and Bulgaria, During what the ed to replace Air Chief Marshal Sir 
No. 13. What was the order of his Nazi press called “a busy political Hugh Dowding as head of the Fighter 

draft number? Yes, it was 13th. week,” Hitler found time to receive Command, since the latter was 
King Boris of Bulgaria on a secret’ signed to “special duty in the United 

Caretaker: In Phillips, Wis., Coun-_ visit, not announced until Boris had States.” 

ty Judge Asa N. Owen, whose home returned to Sofia. Then, in Vienna, The best guess as to the special <ul) 
had recently been robbed, received Hungarian Foreign Minister Count was that Dowding—generally credi! 

in the mail a package of jewelry ac- Csaky and the three original signers ed with bringing the Fighter C 
companied by the following note: of the German-lItalian-Japanese tri- mand to its present high efficiency— 
“My man was on a spree on your partite pact signed a treaty making would attempt to reach an agreeme"! 
money. I found your jewelry in his Hungary a party to that pact and a whereby U. S. Army planes and Brit- 
trouser pockets.” full-fledged member of the Axis. ish planes could be standardized ‘ 
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facilitate speedy production. In doing 
that his experience in the Battle of 
Britain was expected to be valuable. 

Night after night, British and Ger- 
man bombers made raids over wide 
areas With both sides claiming suc- 
eesses and minimizing reports of the 
enemy. But that one Nazi raid had 
taken a terrific toll, all sides agreed. 
For more than 10 hours, German 
bombers roared over the city of Cov- 
entry, an industrial ‘town of about 
910,000 population in the heart of 
England, At dawn, when the raiders 
led, the Germans proclaimed that 
they had completed successfully “the 
greatest attack in aerial warfare” as 
retaliation for a British raid on Mun- 
ich while Hitler was speaking. 

Over 500 bombers, the Nazis said, 
had dropped 30,000 incendiary bombs 
ind 1,000,000 pounds of high explo- 
sives, and the English admitted that 
the raid had caused more devastation 
than any they had experienced so far 
including those on London. More than 
1,000 casualties were reported. A few 
nights later the Luftwaffe repeated 
their performance, this time on the 
creat industrial city of Birmingham. 


... Duce: Words & Deeds 


“A strong people like the Italians 
does not fear the truth.” So said Ben- 
ito Mussolini last week, in his first na- 
tion-wide address since Italy entered 
the war on June 10, The speech mark- 
ed the fifth anniversary of Nov. 18, 
1935, when the League of Nations im- 
posed sanctions against Italy for in- 
vading Ethiopia. 

So far in this war, for which the 
Italian people reportedly have little 
stomach, Italy has scored few suc- 

sses and has steadily lost import- 
nce as an Axis partner with Ger- 

iny. Last week, in a speech appar- 
ently intended to spur his subjects to 
greater effort; the Italian dictator felt 
it necessary to stress these “truths”: 

“Responsibility for the war belongs 
exclusively to Britain,” he said. “Our 
entry into the war showed that Axis 
was not an empty word. . . When I 
meet the Fuehrer (Hitler) I do not see 
in him only the commander of armies, 
but the inspirer of the National So- 
cialist movement .. . protagonist of a 
hew conception of the world largely 
akin to that of Italian Fascism.” 

Winston Churchill lied, declared 
Mussolini, when he claimed that Brit- 
ish planes had badly damaged three 
Italian battleships at the Taranto na- 
val base (PATHFINDER, Nov. 23). 
“Only one has been seriously damag- 
ed.” said Mussolini. “The other two 
will quickly be restored.” He promised 
that the war “must and will end with 
the annihilation of the modern Carth- 
age, England.” 

As for Greece, which “hates Italy 
like no other people,” the dictator 
declared that while its terrain was not 
adapted to “lightning war,” stories of 
ltalian routs were more lies. “I tell 
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International 


Dowding Drew a Special Assignment 


you we shall break Greece’s back,” he 
pledged. “Whether in two or 12 
months it little matters. The war has 
barely begun.” ¢ 

There was little doubt that Greece’s 
back could be broken, if for no other 
reason than that Germany would prob- 
ably step in if Italy failed—and such 
a move was reported imminent last 
week (see page 6). But the day after 
Mussolini’s speech, the Greeks closed 
in tighter on Koritza, important Ital- 
ian base in Albania at the north of the 
100-mile front. Many Italian infantry 
and tank troops were reportedly flee- 
ing to internment in Jugoslavia.7 

In the south, on the Adriatic coast, 
Greeks were pushing from Epirus 
across the Albanian border toward 
Konispolis. In the central Pindus 
Mountains, they had driven Italian 
forces out of the Greek city of Konitza. 
Some optimistic Greeks even hoped 
they could cut Albania in two; and, 
with Greek and British planes blast- 
ing the ports of Valona and Durazzo, 
make Albania an Italian Dunkerque. 





... Orient: Moving South 


Last week Thailand (Siam), which 
has made territorial demands on 
French Indo-China, appointed Pre- 
mier Luang Songgram supreme com- 
mander of all-armed forces, Many 
Siamese believed Thailand would at- 
tack Indo-China about December 1. 

The date was important, because 
Thailand was expected to time its 
action with an anticipated Japanese 
move in southern Asia, probably to 
add Saigon, French Indo-China, only 
630 miles from Singapore, to the terri- 
tory Japan has already garrisoned 
around Haiphong. 

A series of events and reports in- 
dicated that the empire-in-a-hurry 
was anxious to make a bite-at-a-time 
peace with China, so that Nipponese 


tLast week Italy agreed to pay reparations for an 
Italian air raid on Bitolj, Yugoslavia. The ‘“‘mistake’’ 
acknowledged was the first of three such raids on 
Bitolj. 





soldiers would be freed to muscle into 
the spheres of Britain, the United 
States and the Netherlands. All over 
the Far East reports popped up that 
Japan would offer Chiang Kai-shek a 
“liberal” peace; then, if he refused as 
expected, would sign a treaty with the 
Nanking puppet government of Wang 
Ching-Wei, to which it would try to 
get the southern provinces of Kwang- 
si, Kweichow and Kwantung to ad- 
here. 

Last week in Tokyo the Imperial 
Council met to hear a report from 
Gen. Nobuyuki Abe, special envoy to 
Nanking, who reportedly had the 
Wang peace treaty in his pocket. The 
council announced that a “very com- 
plete agreement” had been reached 
“on the China affair.” At the same 
time, forecasting the southward ex- 
tension of Japan’s imperial policy, a 
South Seas Bureau was established in 
the Foreign Ministry. 

Meantime, plans were shaping to 
check Japan’s southward thrust. In 
an attempt to keep the hungry Japan- 
ese out of the Netherlands Indies, a 
contract was written quadrupling 
Japan’s oil supply from the Indies to 
1,800,000 tons. At the same time the 
Indies rushed work on a base for cap- 
ital ships at Surabaya, Java—appar- 
ently intended for British or Amer- 
ican battlewagons, since Netherlands 
Indies has none. And to command all 
British land and air forces in the Far 
East, Britain sent 61-year-old Air Mar- 
shal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, sole 
survivor of her first 1912 air battalion, 
to Singapore. 

——————_--_ So. 


War Sidelights— 


e The spirit of old Sparta was 
shown in a letter sent to Greek sold- 
iers at the front. It read in part: 
“Smoke these cigarettes, and if you 
happen to be my son, I remind you of 
the blessing I gave you. If you do not 
return victorious, do not return at all 
to your father’s home.” 





® The Cafe Greco, well known to 
American tourists in Rome, last week 
changed its name to the Cafe Albania. 


@ Reason for the determined Eng- 
lish resistance to Nazi air raids was 
explained in the German Boersen 
Zeitung in this manner: “It is only 
thanks to the basic Germanic strain 
in its race that the English people has 
been able to withstand this fearful 
reality.” 


e A London restaurant has turned 
its air-raid shelter into a grill room. 
The band informs patrons that a raid 
is in progress by playing the tune, 
“Pennies From Heaven.” 


® Greek women on the Island of 
Crete have asked permission of King 
George II of Greece, to form an “Ama- 
zonian” regiment to aid in the war 
against Italy. Reference to female 
warriors is cited quite frequently in 
Greek mythology. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Philanthropy Business 


The fourth largest business in the 
United States is philanthropy. 

This not widely known fact was 
revealed last week in the first issue of 
a planned annual publication on Amer- 
ican philanthropic giving. Called “The 
Yearbook of Philanthropy, 1940” and 
authored by John Price Jones, pres- 
ident of the John Price Jones Cor- 
poration of New York, the volume de- 
clared that philanthropy had assets 
of more than $20,000,000,000 and an 
annual income of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. In addition, it disclosed 
these other: facts about the philan- 
thropy business: 

Over the past 17 years, U. S. citizens 
who file income tax returns have 
made annual philanthropic contribu- 
tions of $85 each, compared with 
average annual Federal tax payments 
of $148, Every year since 1922, ex- 
cepting 1936, the average U. S. citizen 
filing an income’ tax return has given 
away more than two per cent of his 
net income. Peak year for philan- 
thropic giving was 1932, when a total 
of 2.61 per cent of net income was 
given away in contributions deduct- 
ible from income tax returns. In 1936, 
the percentage was 1.98. 

Since 1922, U. S. philanthropy has 
received a total of $7,095,931,000, or 
an average of $417,408,000 a year. 
The business depression appreciably 
depressed philanthropic giving. From 
1922 through 1929, all contributions of 
the income-tax reporting class amount- 
ed to $3,986,405,000, or an annual con- 
tribution of $94. From 1930 through 
1938, total contributions were $3,109,- 
526,000 and the average annual con- 
tribution was $76, 

Based on the statistics of giving for 
1937, North Carolina leads all the 
states in the percentage of total net 
income given away annually to phil- 
anthropy, with 3.77 per cent, and Del- 
aware is second, with 3.36 per cent. 
The next eight states are as follows: 
South Carolina, 3.18 per cent; Mis- 
sissippi, 2.93 per cent; New York, 2.67 
per cent; Virginia, 2.58 per cent; 
Rhode Island, 2.42 per cent; Kentucky, 
2.36 per cent; Pennsylvania, 2.31 per 
cent, and Missouri, 2.27 per cent. 








How Many Farmers ? 

How many farmers are needed in 
the United States? 

Last week, an article in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics’ publica- 
tion, “Land Policy Review,” posed 
this question and then attempted to 
answer it. In substance, the answer 
was: that depends. 

If, said the article’s author, Oris V. 
Wells, farming generally should be 
conducted on the same scale as in the 
Corn Belt, and farmers should have 
the same income as in the Corn Belt 
—the nation’s most prosperous farm- 
ing section—only 5,182,000 farms and 





——Random Statistics 


HE amount of gasoline produced 

from a barrel of crude oil in 
1914 was about 18 per cent. Today 
the average yield is 45 per cent, 
while some processes extract as 
much as 70 per cent... @ In 1939 the 
average German worker worked 56 
hours a week and earned $8, it is es- 
timated, while the average Amer- 
ican worker earned £24.44 for an 
average work-week of 37.6 hours. .. 
e Though people associate snuff- 
taking with colonial days, more 
snuff is manufactured in the U. S. 
now than ever before. Prodaction of 
snuff, rising steadily, passed 38,000,- 
000 pounds in 1938... @ Small cities 
made far greater population gains in 
the past decade than did metrop- 
olises, the 1940 Census shows. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, 86 new cities 
passed the 10,000 mark in popula- 
tion. 
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24,202,200 farm people would be re- 


quired. But if it is considered desir- 
able to maintain the largest possible 
farm population by conducting farm 
operations on the scale and compara- 
ble income of our most densely popu- 
lated commercial farming section, the 
Cotton Belt, U. S. farm land could sup- 
port about 9,643,000 farms and 45,032,- 
000 farm people. According to the 
latest available estimates, there are 
now 6,812,000 farms and 31,774,000 
farm people in the United States, 
a 
Briefs 


q Through November 12, according 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
U. S. growers had stored a total of 
250,498,724 bushels of 1940 wheat un- 
der government loans of $180,404,000. 
This was an increase of 7,318,000 
bushels since November 4, and com- 
pared with a storage of 155,088,060 
bushels at loans totaling $108,710,057 
at the same date last year. 


@ Under authority of the Federal 
Communications Commission, about 
40 individuals and companies have set 
aside a total of $8,000,000 to speed the 
development of television to a work- 
able unified system. The FCC has au- 
thorized 10 stations to conduct tele- 
vision experiments, six of them in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


@ Approximately 6.6 per cent of the 
37,211,463 dwelling units in the Unit- 
ed States were vacant on April 1, ac- 
cording to a Census Bureau compila- 
tion. New Hampshire led with a va- 
cancy rate of 15.9 per cent, while West 
Virginia had the lowest vacancy rate— 
3.2 per cent. 


q The price of butter, which has 
been steadily rising during November, 
is now at the highest point in almost 
three years. Compared to a 1940 low 
of 26 cents, the price of the commod- 
ity on the Chicago market has gone 
up to 33 cents a pound. The increase 
is attributed to larger domestic de- 
mands and the war abroad, which has 
resulted in a big boost in exports of 
evaporated and condensed milk. 


PATHFINDER 


SPORTS 


Sports history added another cha) 
ter in football oddities last week why 
Cornell University, undefeated fo; 
games, sent the following wire to t! 
director of athletics at Dartmouth: 

“In view of conclusion reached 
officials that touchdown was sco: 
on fifth down, Cornell relinquis! 
claims to victory and extends con; 
ulations to Dartmouth.” 

The play, which had given a 7 
victory to Cornell, occurred in 
final six seconds of the game. Co 
halted six yards short of the goa! 
was awarded an illegal fifth dow 
miscounting Referee Friesell. 
fifth chance brought the touch 
and a short-lived victory. 








A year ago Stanford Universit, 
at the bottom of the Pacific ( 
football league. Today Clark Sha 
nessy, former “Coach without a t: 
at the University of Chicago and 
Stanford mentor, has lifted the 
dians to the position where they 
assured at least the possibility of a 
in the race for the Coast title and | 
Bowl bid. 


* * . 


Six major university football t 
remained unbeaten Nov. 16, one 
than in 1939: Boston College and 
fayette (East), Minnesota (“Big-1 
Texas A. & M. and Tennessee (Sout 
and Stanford (Pacific). Tennessee ani 
Texas Aggies were also undefeated 
last year. Defeated for the first t 
in two years on Novy. 16 were Co! 
and Georgetown. Other unbea! 
teams this time last year were 
California, Tulane, Duquesne. 


The Washington Redskins’ 7 | 
victory over the Chicago Bears 
professional football last week 
pears to have been only a preview 
December’s East-West title ga 
which will ‘be played in the nati: 
capital, 


* * * 


With the 1940 World Series only 
weeks old, Oscar Vitt of the temp: 
mental Cleveland Indians, and 
“Gabby” Hartnett 19 years with 
Chicago Cubs, have been fired. Jin 
Wilson, former Philadelphia mana 
and a Cincinnati series star, takes o 
Hartnett’s post. James T. Gallag! 
veteran Chicago sports writer, 
comes general manager of the Ci 

Roger Peckinpaugh, whose disn 
sal as Cleveland manager in 1934 
supposedly accounted for in Ow 
Alva Bradley’s statement “The f 
fire the manager, I only hire hi 
once again leads that club. Joe \! 
Carthy accepted $35,000 per year ! 
three years to direct the New Yor: 
Yankees’ destinies. McCarthy’s 
years with the Yanks show a rec 
of five American League pennants, ! 
World Series titles, four seconds, a 
a third. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


~ 


War vs. Society 


ASHINGTON socialites have been 
\ pretty gloomy this year. Ever 
ince war broke out in Europe, they 
ave been trying to struggle on with 
heir cocktail parties and their din- 
ers and their dances. But it’s been a 
igerous task because the mainstay 
the social set in the Capital has 
en the diplomatic set, which always 
seems to have time for a party or two. 
a result, the dowagers have been 
placed in a difficult position. They 
ight invite the Minister of one coun- 
and the Ambassador of another 
a dinner three weeks in advance 
d find out the day before the event 
it the two countries had become 
volved in war, Then, if both parties 
howed up, it was a tense situation, 
e can tell you. Sometimes there 
ould be a little bowing and scraping, 
but the sparks would be flying under- 
ith it all. 
In the First World War, it was bad 
ough, but it wasn’t as bad as it is 
w. For before the United States 
tered that conflict, Europe was 
\ite well divided into two clear sides. 
\ hostess could invite only diplomats 
in the Allied countries or only the 
plomats from the Central Powers 
nd feel reasonably certain that the 
guests wouldn’t be at each other’s 
roats before the soup was served. 
v, With some countries at war and 
ers jumping from one “sphere of 
fluence” to another almost over- 
ht, nobody knows where they are. 
his situation has become so bad, 
fact, that Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
has just announced that for the 
t time while the United States was 
peace, the traditional White House 
plomatic reception will be canceled. 
hey had one last year, of course, but 
then the number of countries at war 
as smaller and the diplomats of one 
ition could conveniently step behind 
potted plant when they saw a re- 
resentative of the enemy approach- 
g. But this year, the White House 
ive up the whole affair to save em- 
rrassment for everyone. 


Weather Report 


[ had been raining for four days-in 
Washington and the clouds were 
fill heavy when we went down to see 

e cornerstone laid for the new 

eather Bureau building. For a time 

feared that Jupiter Pluvius, the 

d of Rain, was going to get even 

th the Bureau for the way it had 
eported his activities during the 
ears, but at the last minute the sun 

ime out and everything turned out 
ll right. 

After appropriate speeches and cere- 
nonies, we learned something about 
the new building, Scheduled to be 
completed early next year, it will 
have five stories, cost about $250,000 











International 


Reichelderfer (1.) Watched the Job 


and include an auditorium and a 
lunchroom for workers. Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones, under whose 
department the Bureau falls, has al 
ready promised “better weather.” 
Then, at the suggestion of Comdr. 
Francis W. Reichelderfer, chief of the 
Bureau; we went into the building. 
We found it to be quite sombre, dating 
back before 1888 when the Weather 





Bureau moved into it. Its origin is 
somewhat uncertain. One rumor says 
that it was built for some kind of an 
embassy, and another that it was con- 
structed by a man to honor his wife. 
But she found the place so gloomy that 
she left him (some say she died), and 
the place became known as “Heart- 
break House.” 

Once inside, however, you could 
quickly forget about the legend by 
studying the complicated instruments 
by which more than 300 branches and 
5,000 co-operative observers (who 
serve without pay) gather data to be 
used in weather reports. The instru- 
ment we saw had been sent in by one 
of these groups for repair and periodic 
check-up. On the third floor were 
more instruments, used in recording 
the direction and velocity of the wind, 
the air-pressure, rainfall and sun- 
shine, while the forecast room in 
which the daily weather maps are pre- 
pared is on the main floor. But the 
part, we think, that pleased us most 
was the roof where small balloons 
are released every afternoon, at 3 
o’clock to study the velocity and di- 
rection of the upper air-currents, 

Moreover, since it was established 
in 1870, the Bureau has been collecting 
a meteorology library, so that now it 
has one of the largest in the world 

-50,000 volumes. And it maintains a 
printing plant to rush its forecasts. 

Officials who have watched the Bu- 
reau steadily expanding think that de- 
fense will increase its duties. They 
said, almost with a touch of pride, 
that history records many battles in 
which weather conditions determined 
the victor. 











This Santa . 
$7500 in Prizes 


Boys! Girls! Win a great big cash prize! Just 
get i crayons or paints and color this jolly 
old Santa as you think he should look. We are 
going to give away $75.00 in rizes! These 
+ will go to the 14 boys or etris sending in 
he colored Santas which the judges select as 
the best. 

Get busy and start right now. The judges 
will consider originality, neatness, and color 
combinations; so with this in mind, color 
old Santa and his big bag of toys illustrated 
here. Then cut out this ad and mail it to 
us with your name and address. It’s as 
simple as that. You may _win First Prize of 
$25.00, Second Prize of $15.00, Third Prize 
of $10.00, Fourth Prize of $5.00, or one of 
the next 10 prizes of $2.00 each. Duplicate 
prizes will be paid in the event of a tie. 


RADIO-BIKE 
For Promptness 


We will give a Streamlined Radio-equipped 
Bicycle absolutely free just for promptness 
to first prize winner. Mail your colored Santa 
TODAY and the Radio-Bike will be given to 
you as an EXTRA Prize for Promptness if 
you are the winner of first prize. Promptness 
Pays—for someone is poing to win $25.00 and 
the Streamlined Bicycle which has a specially 
built Radio on its handlebars! It may be 
YOU! If you have not won a major cash 
prize from us since January 1, 1936, you ma 
send a colored Santa to compete for a cas 
prize. You have until Janua 6, 1941, to 
send your colored So Y! Send 
only ONE colored Santa and be as neat with 

our work as possible. Color old Santa right 
OW and mail to: 


SANTA CLAUS 
110 Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kansas 


Come on, 
Kids, 
Try It 
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EDITORIAL 
Mark Twain’s Philosophy 


QVEMBER 30th is the 105th anni- 

versary of the birth of Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, better known as 
Mark Twain. That is the same as to 
say that today we commemorate the 
birth of Tom Sawyer and of Huckle+ 
berry Finn, of Eve and Pudd’nhead 
Wilson, of the Connecticut Yankee, 
and, yes, the Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras County. No doubt if he could 
have arranged it—so great was his en- 
joyment of a hoax—Mark Twain him- 
self would have chosen to be born 
into this world as a jumping frog, just 
to treat folks to so exaggerated an 
implausibility. 

It seems to us that America’s in- 
debtedness to Mark Twain is twofold: 
first, for his contributions to our fund 
of enjoyable literature; and second, for 
his masterful mirroring of the Amer- 
ican Yankee. 

“Tell the truth or trump—but get 
the trick.” That’s Yankee—a little un- 
pleasant around the edges, but worth 
some consideration in anyone’s de- 
fense program today. 

“Let us endeavor so to live that 
when we come to die even the under- 
taker will be sorry.” That’s Yankee 
just as moral or unmoral as you choose 
to interpret it, but healthful either way. 

And to borrow yet a third quotation 
from Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar: 
“Even popularity can be overdone. In 
Rome, along at first, you are full of 
regrets that Michelangelo died; but by 
and by you only regret that you didn’t 
see him do it.” That’s Yankee—a bit 
overdone on the democratic side no 
doubt, but on the democratic side! 


So today, while commemorating the 
anniversary of a great American au- 
thor, perhaps we can profit spiritually 
through timely reflection on the phi- 
losophy of life he presented so well— 
the Yankee, or United States way. 


q 


Immortal Words 
ODAY America finds itself in a 
world beset with trouble. More 
than two-thirds of the total population 
of the earth is engaged in what has 
properly been called “total war.” In 
addition, the dictators of four heavily- 
armed nations are cooperating in poli- 
cies looking to more war and more 
aggression—aggression that threatens 
every nook and cranny of the globe. 
Though the United States is not yet 
involved in this holocaust we have had 
to inaugurate the biggest and most ex- 
pensive defense program in our his- 
tory, and the cost has hardly begun. 
Fortunately, however, this program is 
rapidly gaining momentum. And one 











of the healthiest things about it is the 
fact that the American people stand 
UNITED behind it. Reports indicate, 
moreover, that a sort of national 
spiritual mobilization is sweeping our 
land. In this movement the people are 
turning, for courage and strength, to 
the immortal words that came from the 
minds of other Americans in similar 
periods of great stress. 

No words could be more comforting 
and inspiring to any American than 
those written by William Tyler Page 
in 1917 and officially adopted as The 
American’s Creed: 

I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a de- 
mocracy ina republic, a sovereign na- 
tion of many sovereign states; a per- 
fect union one and inseparable; estab- 
lished upon those principles of free- 
dom, equality, justice and humanity 
for which- American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. I there- 
fore believe it is my duty to my coun- 
try to love it, to support its Constitu- 
¥Yion, to obey its laws, to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all 
enemies. 


Let us all pledge them anew! 


q 
Niche 73 


HE songs of our country are about 
as varied as its geography. But 
those that live for generations are the 
easy-to-sing, folksy, down-to-earth 
kind. Such were the songs written by 
Stephen C. Foster and popularized in 
the Eighteen Forties. Though self- 
taught, Foster had the wonderful 
power of writing truly beautiful melo- 
dies. His Old Folks at Home, My Old 
Kentucky Home and Old Black Joe 
have been popular for four generations, 
as has been his stirring O Susanna. 
Though no account of American 
music could be complete without some 
mention of Foster, he died in 1864 at 
the age of 38, penniless, obscure and 
broken in spirit, thinking he was a 
failure. But last week composer Foster 
was raised from obscurity to his prop- 
er place when he was elected to New 
York University’s Hall of Fame of 
great Americans. At the ninth quin- 
quennial Hall of Fame election since 
1900 he was the only one of 141 nomi- 
nated candidates to receive the re- 
quired number of votes. 

Thus, next spring Niche 73 in this 
national shrine will be filled by the 
first musician ever named one of Amer- 
ica’s immortals. At that time a Foster 
bust and commemorative tablet will be 
placed beside similar memorials of 72 
other noted Americans. ‘That he has 
been awarded this place of honor will 
gladden the hearts of millions of Amer- 
icans who still sing his folksy songs. 


PATHFINDER 


RHYME & REASON 


WOULD have you day by day fix your 
eyes upon the greatness of your coun- 
try, until you become filled with the lov, 
of her; and when you are impressed by thy 
spectacle of her glory, reflect that it ha 
been acquired by men who knew thei 
duty and had the courage to do it. 
—PERICLES 





































































- * * 


What’s gone and what’s past help should 
be past grief. 
—SHAKESPEAR! 
How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill. 
—SIR HENRY WOTTO\S 


7 * 


Let us, then, fellow-citizens, unite wit 
one heart and one mind. Let us restore | 
social intercourse that harmony and af! 
tion without which liberty and even li! 
itself are but dreary things. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Protection and patriotism are reciproc 

—CALHOUN 
The laws are secret avengers 
And they rule above all lands; 
They come on wool-soft sandals, 
And they strike with iron hands. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM 





If Poverty is the Mother of Crimes, wan! 
of Sense is the Father. 
—LA BRUYERE 


* © 





He that falls into sin is a man; that 
grieves at it, is a saint; that boasteth o! 
it, is a devil. 

—FULLER 

Britannia needs no bulwarks 

No towers along the steep; 
Her march is O’er thesmountain wave, 
Her home is on thé deep. 
—CAMPBELL 

The more we study, we the more dis- 
cover our ignorance, 

—SHELLEY 

There is only one step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. 

—NAPOLEON I 

Ten good soldiers, wisely led, 
Will beat a hundred without a head. 
—D. W. THOMPSON 


We have no more right to consume hap 
piness without producing it than to con- 
sume wealth without producing it. 

—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


A wrong-doer is often a man that has 
left something undone, not always he that 
has done something. 

—MARCUS AURELIUS 
* * _ 
Shadow and sun—so too our lives are 
made— 
Here learn how great the sun, how simall 


the shade! 


. 


—LE GALLIENNE 


Criticism comes easier than craftsman- 
ship. 






—ZEUXIS 






* * _ 


The whole concord of this world con- 
sists in discords. 







—SENECA 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





‘Flu Rules 


The United States influenza rate 
reaches its annual low of around 200 
cases a week in July, then begins ris- 
ing sharply to a peak of some 17,000 
cases during January or February and 
March. Last month, as the ’flu rate 
began climbing, the U. S. Public 
Health Service recorded 856 cases for 
he week ending October 26. 

his was 13 per cent higher than 
the 1934-38 five-year average for that 
week, which stands at 756 cases, And 
last week, well aware that the new 
preventive vaccine against the ‘flu 

rus had not yet been tested (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 26), the Public Health 
Service issued a set of simple rules for 
persons who feel 
the dangerous 
sneeze - chill-ache 

ialady setting in. 
fhe cardinal rule, 
of course,is to call 
a doctor; but if a 
physician is not 
immediately avail- 
ible, these hints 
are helpful: 

1. Go to bed at 


AWN 


trees, 


prevent 
dry, 


sorb it. 


the U. S.; 


the first sign of were only 

illness and stay 

there for several 

days after your beetle by infecting it with 


fever is gone, ’Flu 
is a dangerous dis- 
ease to try to fight 
on your feet. 

2. Drink water 
freely. Stay on a 
liquid diet the first 
few days, go on 
soft food about(the 


milky white . 


of the-eye... © 
tile 
prehistoric 
mired, 
eruptions. 


fourth day, then 
gradually return 
to normal, 


enemas are 


3. Do not use cathartics; 
better than laxatives. 

1. Place all nasal and bronchial se- 
cretions in disposable tissues. Hand- 
kerchiefs may help spread the disease, 

5. You may take a warm bath at 
the onset of the attack, but a warm 
bed and warm drink afterwards are 
essential. Avoid excessive sweating 

r chilling. 

6. Do not 

scribed by 


use medicines not pre- 


a physician. 





Bloodstream Battle 


Man gets malaria only from the bite 
of a malarial Anopheles mosquito, 
which transmits the malaria germ, an 
amoeba-like blood parasite of the 
genus Plasmodium, Monkeys get ma- 
laria, too. Last fortnight at Louis- 
ville, Ky., watching color movies of 
the blood of malarial monkeys, the 
Southern Medical Association saw ex- 
actly how the malaria germ kills by 
attacking the blood. 

The “movie director” was Dr. Mel- 


—Science Facts 


particularly 
greens, should be watered thor- 
oughly before the ground freezes, to 
“winter killing.” 
jury occurs because trees planted in 
frozen ground give off moist- 
ure faster than their roots can ab- 
--@ Between 1915 and 1938, 
says the Census Bureau, more than 
44 million births were recorded in 
during that time, 
72 cases of quadruplets. 
. . © Department of Agriculture 
scientists hope to fight the Japanese 


disease”—-caused by bacteria which 
kill the beetle’s grub, turning it a 
-- @ Arteriosclerosis 
(hardening of the arteries) can be 
detected early by changes seen in 
the fine blood vessels of the retina 
Mammal and rep- 
fossils usually resulted from 
creatures 
or being caught in volcanic 





vin H. Knisley of Chicago University, 
now on loan to the University of Ten- 
nessee, where he has been working 
with Dr, T. S. Eliot and TVA’s malaria 
expert, Dr. Warren K, Stratman. Ex- 
posing the abdominal lining of anes- 
thetized malarial monkeys, Dr. Knis- 
ley used a microscope and light trans- 
mitted through a quartz rod to make 
the first pictures ever taken. of ma- 
larial germs in action in a living 
bloodstream. 

The epic battle within the blood- 
stream, as photographed by Dr. Knis- 
ley, has several distinct stages. In the 
first, the germs attack the oxygen-car- 
rying red blood cells, on which a 
jelly-like ooze forms, The corpusctes 
begin to clump together. As they col- 
lect, the guardian 
white corpuscles 
counter-attack by 
ealing the clumps. 

But ifthe white 
corpuscles are not 
numerous or 
strong enough, the 
germs. get the up- 
per hand. The li- 
quid part of the 
bloodstream be- 
comes viscous, or 
sludgy, while more 
and Jarger corpus- 
cle clumps form. 
Though the heart 
pumps harder and 
harder, the body 
gets less and less 
oxygen from its 
thickening blood. 
When malaria 
wins, Dr. Knis- 
ley’s color movies 
























ever- 


This in- 


there 


“milky 


becoming 


show, it means 
that the germs 
have cut off so 


much oxygen that the heart gives up. 
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Capsules 


@ Tuberculosis killed 18,799 per- 
sons in the country’s 46 largest cities 
during 1939, reports the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association. 
In the largest cities, the t. b. death 
rate was 59 per 100,000 population, 
compared with a rate of 47 for the 
entire country. Akron, with 26 deaths 
per 100,000, reported the lowest rate. 


q New measurements have shuffled 
the order of the biggest known stars, 
reports George H. Herbig of Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles. 
The new biggest star is Ras Algethi, 
in the constellation of Hercules, with 
a diameter of 690,000,000 miles, 800 
times that of our sun. Second and 
third biggest stars are Mira in Cetus, 
395,000,000 miles, and Betelguese, in 
Orion which varies between 260,000,- 
000 and 360,000,000 miles. Antares, 
once considered the biggest star, is now 
ranked fourth, at 245,000,000 miles. 






11 
This Home-Mixed 
Cough Remedyis 

Most Effective 


Easily Mixed. 


Cough medicines usually contain a large 
quantity of sugar syrup—a good ingredient, 
but one which you can easily make at home. 
Take 2 — of granulated sugar and 1 cup of 
water, and stir a few moments until dissolved. 
No cooking! No trouble at all; 

Then get from your druggist 24% ounces of 
Pinex, pour it into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. This gives you a full pint of truly 
wonderful medicine for coughs due to colds, 
It makes a real saving for you, because it 
gives you about four times as much for your 
money. It lasts a long time, never spoils and 
children love it. 

This is actually 


~ Needs N No Cooking. 





a surprisingly effective, 
quick-acting cough remedy. tem you 
feel it taking hold. It loosens the niezm, 
soothes the irritated membranes and makes 
breathing easy. You’ve never seen anything 
better for prompt and pleasing results. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, a most reliable, soothing agent for 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re- 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 315 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; pers 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. Phi special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just 
write us your name, address and age 
—the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. This offer lim- 
ited, so write today. 
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DIRECT TO YOU 


@ Genuine bennttteh BS ROCKDALE J 
Money Back. ——_ Free 
cataleg. Freigh pata. Compare our prices. 


Rockdale Monument Co. Dept. 324. psy | 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 































HOUSEHOLD 
Needles & Thread 


To women who do their own sew- 
ing, needles and thread are important 
because the speed, ease and success of 
home sewing depends largely on the 
size and quality of the needles and 
thread used. For general hand sew- 


Fashions 


$406. A basic dress cut on good lines. Sizes 12 to 
40. Size 16, 3'2 yds. 39-in. fabric. Side-draped skirt 
version also included in pattern. 

3472. Simplicity and practicality combine to make 
this your favorite housedress. Sizes 14 to 46. Size 
36, 444 yds. 39-in. fabric, 342 yds. braid. 

3443. There’s something about a sailor’s dress that 
makes it the favorite of every school girl. Sizes 10 
to 20. Size 16, 4 yds. 39-in. fabric, 12 yds. braid. 


3241. For mornings at home, we suggest this com- 
fortable housedress with its slimming front panel. 
Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 342 yds. 39-in. fabric, %g yd. 
contrasting. 

3413. This classic tailored suit was designed espec- 
ialiy for the larger figure. Sizes 16 to 48. Size 36, 
2% yds. 54-in. fabric, 1%, yds. 39 in. lining. 


3449. The smart matron looks her best in a neat, 
good-looking frock such as this. Sizes 16 to 50. 
Size 36, 2'2 yds. 54-in. fabric. 


Each pattern 15 cents. Send for your copy of 
the Fashion Book today! It costs but 15 cents— 
only 10 cents when ordered with a pattern, and 
includes over 100 patterns for all ages and every 
occasion. Address the PATHFINDER Pattern 
Department, 121 West 19th St., New York City. 


ing sharps, medium-sized needles, are 
best. But short-fingered people or 
children can get along better with 
ground-downs or betweens. Many 
seamstresses, however, prefer crewels 
—needles with long, slender eyes. 

While most women prefer size 50, 
six-strand spool cotton and a size 16 
machine needle for general family 
machine sewing, this general needle 
and thread guide should prove a wel- 
come addition to the work basket or 
pattern file: 

e@ Sheer fabrics: organdy, sheer 
silk, rayon crepe and so on, take No. 
80 to No. 100 cotton, 0 silk, No. 9 
needles and short machine stitches— 
20) stitches to the inch. 

e Medium weight fabrics: percale, 
muslin, firm silks and novelty fabrics 
take No. 60 to 80 cotton, A or B silk, 
No. 8 needles and medium machine 
stitches—16 per inch. 

e Firm fabrics: muslin, cretonne, 


Bible Verse 


rINALLY, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.—Philippians 4-8. 


brethren, 


broadcloth, etc., take 40-60 cotton, No. 
6 needles, and medium machine 
stitches, 

© Heavy fabrics: woolen, denim, 
ticking and so on require 30-40 cot- 
ton, D silk, No. 4 to 6 hand needles, 
and moderately long machine stitches 
—12 to the inch. 

® Coarse fabrics: burlap, bags and 
so on take 8-24 cotton, 40-60 linen, 
No. 3 or 4 hand needles and long 
machine stitches—10 to the inch. 

Spool cottons are finished “soft” or 
“glazed.” Soft is usually preferred for 
home sewing. For general purpose 
sewing six-cord cotton is best, but 
three-cord is preferable for basting. 


Week’s Hints 


q In picking a dressed turkey at 
the butcher’s, remember that a broad, 
meaty breast should be sought. The 
breast meat of a high-quality dressed 
turkey makes up almost a fifth of the 
whole bird. 


gq A weekly bath in hot soap suds 
will not only make a broom sweep 
cleaner, but will make the broom last 
ionger. 


gq An excellent topping for corn- 
bread is a tart fruit sirup served hot. 


q A teaspoon of mustard seed peps 
up a mixed green salad. 


@ More food value is preserved 
when a vegetable is baked in its skin 
than when it is steamed or boiled, 


@ In all but baked dishes, flavor- 
ing extracts should be added when the 
food is cool, otherwise much of the 
flavoring will vanish in steam. 


PATHFINDER 


RELIGION 
New Bible 


Twenty-six scholars, rectors, re- 
gents, or professors,at Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the 
United States are now polishing the 
first Catholic revision of the New 
Testament in almost 200 years. Whik 
not busy with their regular dutie 
during the past five years, they hav 
revised the Latin work of St. Jeron 
in the light of the original Greek 
as to present the Scriptures in a mo: 
readable form to present day reade: 
For example, the word, “Ye” has bi 
replaced by “you,” and such lines 
“Forbid him not” will be changed | 
“Do not forbid him.” 

Each bishop of a U. S. diocese 
be at liberty to accept or reject t 
new version, but officials think tl 
with the price set at only 50 cent! 
millions of copies should be sold aft: 
the Testaments go on sale April 1. 


° ° . 
Conscientious Objectors 

In the United States District Cou 
in New York City, eight young me: 
—students at Union Theological Sen 
inary—rose and faced the bench. Said 
Judge Samuel Mandelbaum sadly, “! 
have no other alternative but to en 
force the law.” Then he sentenced 
them to one year and a day in a Fed 
eral penitentiary for refusal to regis 
ter for national conscription. 

Parents and friends in the court- 
room broke into tears, but the eight! 
retained the stoical calm they had 
preserved ever since they had an 
nounced they could not reconcile thei: 
consciences and the act of registration 
Despite the fact that they were specifi 
cally exempt from service as conscien 
tious objectors and in the face o 
pressure from friends, Federal offi 
cers, and the president of their col 
lege, they maintained that registra 
tion was a war-like act opposed to th« 
will of God. 

At the request of the District At 
torney, the case was kept open so tha! 
any one of them might be released it 
he changed his mind and complied 
with the law, but there appeared little 
likelihood that any would do so, How 
ever, even if they remained adamant, 
they would be eligible for parole in 
four months. 


Jewish Migrants 


At a conference of the United 
Palestine Appeal in Washington, D. C., 
Norman Angell, British author and 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, re 
ported that 24,000 Jews had migrated 
to Palestine from Eastern Europe last 
year despite transportation difficulties 
caused by the war. There, he said, 
they had disproved the “myth” that 
Jews could not “till the soil and live 
by manual labor,” since 29 per cent 
of them were directly or indirectly 
dependent upon agriculture. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





What was the salary of the first mem- 
bers of Congress? 


e From the establishment of the 
Federal government in 1790 until 1814, 
nembers of the U. S. Senate and 
House of representatives received $6 

day—when Congress was in session. 

1814 their pay or salary was raised 

“1,500 a year. Since then their 
has been increased from tme 
time, unt today each member of 

e Senate and House receives $10,000 

ear. In addition to his own salary, 
each Senator gets $10,000 a year and 
each Representative $6,500 a year for 

erk hire. 


What do the various colors symbolize? 


e White, which is the combination 
of the seven original colors, is the 
vmbol of power, divine wisdom, 
purity, innocence, and chastity. Black 
enotes sadness. Red represents fire 

d is therefore symbolic of passion, 
power, and riches. Blue denotes fi- 
iclity, sweetness, tenderness, loyalty, 

olless reputation. Yellow, to the an- 
ents, denoted glory and fortune, but 

it is called the emblem of in- 
fidelity, treachery and misfortune. 
reen is supposed to be the color of 
pe and joy and is therefore the 
blem of youth. Pink stands for 
lth, youth, pleasure, love. Orange 
ns divine inspiration, while violet 
been assigned to faith. 


* * * 


Did Joseph P. Kennedy, Ambassador to 
tain, say that democracy was “all done” 
England and that if this country entered 
e war democracy might end in the U. S.? 


¢ According to a story published in 
Boston Globe two weeks ago, 

ed on an interview with the Am- 
sador, Kennedy not only declared 
emoecracy is finished in England,” 
but allegedly added: “If we get into 
ir, it will be in this country, too. A 
eaucracy would take over right off. 
erything we hold dear would be 


. * * 


Is the Suez Canal open to international 
pping like the Panama Canal? Who 
s, operates and controls it? 


® Like the Panama Canal, the 104.5- 
e-long Suez Canal connecting the 
iterranean and Red Seas is open 
ll international shipping. That is, 
icilities are available to ships of all 
es flying any flag, providing they 
use it and pay the established toll 
rges. Though popularly known as 
‘jugular vein” of the British Em- 

the canal, in theory, belongs 

nder Egyptian sovereignty; However, 
is owned principally by French and 

ritish interests, with the French 
lominating the operating company. 
everal weeks ago Baron Louis de 


Benoist, the French director of opera- 
ions for the canal, declared that while 





his company was acting with total dis- 
regard of suggestions emanating from 
ihe Nazi-dominated French regime at 
Vichy, the Suez was still open to all 
comers, including Germany and Italy, 
war or no war. But, he added signifi- 
cantly: “Just let the Axis powers get 
their boats near it,” meaning, of course, 
that the British fleet, which not only 
remains master of the Mediterranean 
but stands guard at both ends of the 
canal, really controls the vital Suez. 


* * * 


W hat is the origin of the word “Yankee”? 


e This word is believed to have 
been derived from “Yangees,” the In- 
dian pronunciation of the word “Eng- 
lish.” It was adopted by British sol- 
diers in the Revolutionary War and ap- 
plied to residents of New England. 
Later, all Americans were so designat- 
ed by foreigners. More recently, of 
course, Confederate soldiers used it in 
speaking of the northern troops. 


How long ago was printing from mov- 
able type invented? 


@ This month printers and printing 
house craftsmen everywhere are com- 
memorating the 500th anniversary of 
the invention of printing from mov- 
able type by Johannes Gutenberg at 
Strasburg and Mainz in 1440. 


*. * * 


When did the United States set up its 


time zones? 


e This plan, devised chiefly for the 
convenience of the railroads was estab- 
lished in 1883, in accord with a sugges- 
tion of Charles F. Dowd, of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. By it, the time of all 
the eastern zone is set at that of the 
7oth time meridian; that of the cen- 
tral, the 90th meridian; the mountain, 
the 105th meridian; and the Pacific, 
the 120th meridian. The true local 
time at any place will be faster or 
slower than the standard time of that 
region as the place is east or west of 
the time meridian. Thus, the true local 
time at Boston, Mass., is 16 minutes 
faster than eastern standard time, 
while Buffalo, N. Y., is 16 minutes 
slower, since the 75th meridian is 
half-way between the two places. 
Local time and standard time are in 
accord at Denver, Colo., which is on 
the 105th meridian. 










Clears the Way 


for 
BREATHING 
COMFORT 












HEN you can’t breathe through your 
nostrils because they are stopped up 
by a cold, insert Mentholatum. Soothin 
Mentholatum clears mucus-clogge 
assages, lets in air. It clears the way 
or breathing comfort. For generous 
free trial size write Mentholatum Co., 
Dept.P-10, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Opens 
STOPPED-UP 
cee NOSTRILS 


MENTHOLATUM 


COMFORT Daily 


GETS 23 EGGS A DAY 
NOW, INSTEAD OF 7 


Farmer’s Wife Tells How She Did It 
—Costs Nothing to Try 


In cold weather a hen’s vitality is low 
and she gets ‘“‘run down’’—that’s why egg 
laying slows up, or stops. 

Mrs. Elsie Auvil, a Wisconsin farmer’s 
wife, gladly tells other poultry raisers how 
she gets more eggs from her hens. She says: 

‘‘Before I got my Dor Dun I was only 
getting from 3 to 7 eggs a day frome 28 
hens. Now I get 22 eggs one day and 23 
eggs the next day, with 4 hens setting. I 
have tried a lot of egg-laying tonics, but 
Dor Dun is the greatest thing I ever 
heard of.’’ 

This may sound almost too good to be 
true, but it costs you absolutely nothing 
to find out. We will make you the same 
offer we made to Mrs. Auvil. Give your 
hens Dor Dun, complex tablets, and watch 
results. If you don’t find that Dor Dun 
pays for itself and pays you a profit be- 
sides, just tell us and your money will be 
returned. Dor Dun is designed to stimu- 
late gland activity, is a splendid tonic, 
easy to give in the feed, improves the 
hen’s health and makes her want to lay. 
Send 50 cents to Polk’s Products, Inc., 
656 Polk Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. for a 





Gives 


package. (Or $1 for the extra large size.) 





~AND HOLD Hin 


with the aid of 
SAYMAN’S 
™ Vegetable Wonder Soap 


Its rich, foamy lather 
insures fresh, attrac- 
tive daintiness. Send 
for free sample. Sayman, 
Dept. 11-L, St. Lovis, Mo. 
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For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
dér inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
peasesse from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 
we may have made in your name or address. 
PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


PASTIME and SMILES 





Wildcat Leapers 


Sometime when the children’s party 
has gone the usual round of games 
and has reached the stage where 
everyone is trying to think of “some- 
thing to play,” suggest the game of 
“wildcat.” 

Wildcat usually results in general 
confusion and causes much laughter. 
You suggest the game, so you are the 
leader. First you give everyone pres- 
ent the name of an animal, which is 
to be kept secret. Then announce that 
when you call the name of the animal, 
the one having that name is supposed 
to leap about after you. 

By this time you have retreated to 





































Your Friends Will W eleome 


The Gift You Enjoy Yourseli 


For 47 years many subscribers have given PATHFINDER for Christmas, not just be- 
cause it is a practical solution to the shopping problem, but because it is a gift that 
reflects, every week in the year, the intelligence and forethought of the donor. This 
year, when making up your gift list, ask yourself these three helpful questions: 


1. Which of my friends measure the value of a gift, not by its original 


cost, but by its enduring qualities? 


One Year 


Kolsicttailons PATHFINDER Only 


Beautiful Christmas Cards FREE 


It’s easy to give PATHFINDER for Christ- 
mas. And the cost is low—one subscription 


For 


*2 






$1.00—ttwo subscriptions $1.50—three sub- 
scriptions &2.00—five or more subscriptions 
60 cents each. Subscriptions may be either 
new or renewal and your own renewal may 
be included at these special low rates. 














a point well out of the way of the rest 
of the players, so you call out “WILD- 
CAT.” As you have given everybody 
the name of the same animal—wild- 
cat--they all jump together. In this 
way general confusion results causine 
the laughter. 





+. 

Brain Teaser 

An army six miles long march 
six miles in two hours. At the beg 
ning of the march a general at the rea 
of the long column sends a messeng 
to the front of the column, If the mes 
senger travels at a uniform speed a 
returns to the rear of the column 
two hours, at what rate must he tra 
el? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—It wou 
take exactly 420 days before all sey 
members of the club would attend a 
other meeting together, thus that 
would be the number of days before 
the wedding. 

REE TS Sao SRN Ts 


7 
Smiles 
Boogy (reading paper)—A scientist 


says here that “man may again grow 
a tail as useful as a hand if the need 





‘ Yi 2. Which of my friends welcome the better kind of reading that saves their arises.” 

ie time, enriches their conversation, and helps them in their daily routine? Woogy—Say, that guy must have 
mt . 3. Which of my friends treasure the mental satisfaction of always being well been watching a trap drummer in a 
ae informed on developments in Washington and all important world events? swing band. 

Hh. To all your friends who cherish all these things, give PATHFINDER for Christmas. — 

; j Truly, it is a stimulating gift that keeps on giving, 52 times a year. Dinocan—Well, Jackie, your sister 


has promised to give herself to me fo: 
a Christmas present, What do you 
think of that? 

Jackie—That’s just what she gave 
young Dzudi last year, but he gave 
her back ’fore Easter. 


Sambo—Whar am Rastus ter day, 
Marcellus? 

Marcellus—He am in de hospital. 

Sambo—lIn de hospital! What hap- 


















hy A beautiful gift announcement card in Stews le” 

er colors, with —_— é to match, will be mailed pened to him? 

3 os with each gif scription at our expense Marcellus—Oh. he jest came down 
oy in time for Ch istmas elivery. If you pre- ‘ ’ A 

bi fer, and so request in your order, the cards de ladder about 10 minutes aftah it 
F ‘ will be sent direct to you. had been tooked away. 







Use This Handy Coupon 


{ f Write additional names and addresses 
J on a separate sheet of paper. 


a Sy a? ay ¢ Z: 

abst Vr AOI. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

I enclose $.. for which send PATH- 


} FINDER to the following friends and greeting card for ‘delivery on Christmas informing 
@ them they will receive it one year as a gift from me 


NAME { 


Pete—Who’s boss at your house? 

Tubby—Well, my wife and I share 
the job. She bosses the children and 
as A me. I boss the goldfish. 

Teacher—Has anyone a question to 
ask? 

Willie—Yes, ma’am. Can a short 
sighted person have a far-away look 
in his eyes? 





ADDRESS 


es 





Spre you are building a new 
t house, How are you getting on with 
; it? 


Whiffenpoof—Fine. We've got th: 
roof and the mortgage on it and we 
expect to have the furnace and the 
sheriff in by Christmas, 


8 Name of Donor 
a Print Your Name as it 


Should Appear on Card 


Address 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Fantasia (Walt Disney): 
genius of the animated cartoon has 
undertaken one of the boldest, most 
,xudacious experiments in the history 
of the cinema. Especially for this 
fulllength film, the Philadelphia Sym- 
yhony Orchestra, under the direction 
f Leopold Stokowski, recorded eight 
lassical musical compositions, Then 
sney’s illustrators were allowed to 
present pictorially the forms and 
lings each composition stirred in 
em. . The result is beautiful and 
exciting. The various compositions in- 
ed the animators into strange and 
nderful imaginings. Bach’s Toc- 
rand Fuque is represented through 
abstract movement of colors and 
signs. Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker 
fe is accompanied by the flitting 
sugarplum fairies dropping dew- 
rops on slumbering flowers. Mus- 
rgsky’s Night on Bald Mountain is 
ustrated by a tremendous geological 
pheaval and the wild maneuverings 
fiends. The music is admirably re- 
roduced by a new recording and 
und-projecting system—called Fan- 
isound—in which loud-speakers are 
laced at various spots throughout 
he theater. “Fantasia” should be 
en by everyone having the price 
admission. 









Here the 


* * . 


Seven Sinners (Universal): In this 
vwdy tale of a singer in a South Sea 
sland cabaret, Marlene Dietrich steps 
another rung on the comeback lad- 
der, a comeback begun last year in 
Destry Rides Again.” As in that film, 
e German-born actress again is a 
igh, tough slattern with a harsh 
igue and a fast right, who finally 
ets her man, a lieutenant in the U. S. 
ivy (John Wayne), only to give him 
for his and the fleet’s good. Not 
only does Dietrich give a convincimg 
d amusing performance, but she is 
ly supported by such players as 
scha Auer, Broderick Crawford and 
Homolka. Though the film is 
t recommended for the kiddies, it is 
od meat for adults, being filled with 
; inchy lines and fast action. A free- 
r-all brawl staged near the end is 
e of the finest things of its kind ever 

come out of Hollywood, 


SCar 


Gallant Sons (M-G-M): Director 
George B. Seitz gives the ordinary 
vhodunit” mystery-thriller formula 


When adult detectives 
to solve a perplexing murder case, 

¢roup of youngsters, led by Jackie 

é (ooper and Bonita Granville, pick up 
he trail and unearth the culprit 

; through their own ingenuity, the final 
exposure coming through the medium 

of a high school play. Leading adults 


novel twist. 


n the deftly written piece are Gail 
Patrick, Ian Hunter, and El Brendel, 
who shares the comedy sequences 


with Leo Gorcey, one of the original 
“Dead End Kids,” 





Have you anything to buy. seil or 
a profitable business at home 


million families. 


ei and AGENTS WANTED 


SELL BANKRUPT CLOTHING BARGAINS from 

home, store, auto. Shoes 15c—Men’s Suits, Over- 
coats, 7Se—Dresses 10c. Experience unnecessary. Free 
Wholesale Catalog. Superior Jobbing, 1250 VR Jef- 
ferson, Chicago. 


SELL NEW, USED CLOTHING from Home, Auto, 

Store. Men's Suits 77c, Leather Jackets 29c, Over- 
coats 54c, Dresses 20c, Ladies’ Coats 36c. Other bar- 
gains. Catalog Free. National, 436 East 3\st, Chicago. 


GENUINE FUR COATS—$9. Beautiful Catalogue 
Free! HMJ FUR, 


150- F West 28th, New _ York. 
SCHOOL SENIORS. Sell Graduation Cards. 

ica’s largest, fastest selling display. 30% Commis- 
sion. Free Cards Universal Engraving & Printing, 
Box 745- P, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


AGENTS—Men’ s Suits 88c, Pants 23c, Overcoats 4lc, 














Ladies’ Coats 36c, Dresses 10c, Sweaters 25c. Other 
bargains. Catalog free. Portnoy, 566-F Roosevelt, 
Chicago. 

AUTHOR'S SERVICE 


WRITERS—COMPETENT REVISION, TYPING, mar- 
keting direction. Welton Tinney, Winnsboro, Texas 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
RAISE MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT! 
and finest pure culture spaWn mean increased 
profits. Write for free folio giving helpful marketing 
tips. Hughes Spawn, Box 5312, Dept. B, Denver, 

Colorado. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





GENUINE Barbecued Frankfurters Formula (dime). 
Davis, Box 1484-PF, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Sg eS 
CANARIES WANTED—Best prices paid. Write for 
shipping directions. American Bird Co., 1414 Har- 


rison, Chicago. 
ha fie CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


ARE YOU SUFFERING? Piles, Fistula, Stomach and 
Colon sufferers—write today for large 122-page 


book. Sent Free. Describes mild method used in our 
Clinic. Thousands of references. Many from your 
section. McCleary Clinic, 2482 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 


Springs, Mo. 
CLOTHING FOR SALE 


200 CLOTHING BARGAINS— -Overcoats, fur coats, 

suits, dresses. shoes $. 18. Free Catalog. 
Farmers’ Mail acer ouse, 75-X Grand Street, New 
York : 


“Sq COINS WANTED ot eke Lee 
SENSATIONAL PRICES PAID—Catalogue 10c. Sibert- 
17 Middagh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES BOUGHT & SOLD 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. Bought. Sold on 
Terms. Catalog. Finch. 1108 Green, Philadelphia, 
Penna 
CROOKED LEGS 


$1.00 BRINGS VALUABLE INFORMATION about 
bowlegs, knock-knees, etc. Dr. H. A. Hoy, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog Brighton- 
znomes Dental Laboratory, Dept. 500, 6217 S. Halsted 
hicago 
SAMPLE MAILED FREE Dr. Carmichael’s Dental 
Plate Cleanser. Keeps mouth fresh, plates clean 
and sparkling. Write Russell Co., 920 8S. Flower S8t., 
os Angeles. 


™ 


~ 


TRY OUR 18 DAY REDUCING DIET.—Food combin- 
ations effective principle. Price $1.00. Dr. Henson, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
Se Be? DOGS — Pa 3 
HUNTING HOUNDS: Cheap. Literature free. Dixie 
Kennels, B80, Herrick, Illinois 
"EDUCATION & 
BEST OF ALL TRADES. Learn Decorating, Sign 
Painting, Paperhanging, Graining, Marbling. Cat- 





alogue on request. Chicago Painting School, 116 West 
Lake Street, Chicago. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 

GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minne- 

sota, Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Depend- 
able crops, favorable climate. Write for impartial 
advice, literature and list of typical bargains Spec- 
ify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., 


7) 


t. Paul, Minn 





FOR THE HOME 


SHOW YOUR PATRIOTISM. Get a new American 

Flag. Makes an excellent Christmas Gift. Write for 
Free Descriptive Booklet. American FPlag Agency, 509 
5th Avenue, New York City. 


INSTRUCTION 


UN-EMPLOYED HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES Want- 

ed. Un-employed high school graduates who are 
willing to acquire specialized training leading to 
lucrative employment should communicate with S. M. 
Funk, Ph. D., Hagerstown, Maryland. 


CLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIC “taught in Four 
own home. Practice outfit supplied. Bulletin 
Technical Institute, Box 494-C, Elkhart, 





Imperial 
Indiana. 


_INVENTIONS WANTED _ 


Ball, U-9441 Pleasant, Chicago. 


exchange? 
through the mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


OPPORTUNITIES ¢ 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of ligures, 43 Well as eacii part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


so 


* address and size wanted (whether for Table, 










Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 





Each initial and group 


___ MEDICAL 


FPATHERS—Why continue 

disorders, loss of energy 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent ab- 
solutely Free—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford, Kansas. 


NEEDLEWORK 


EARN $10.00 weekly embroidering; stamp brings de- 
tails. Seaboard, 2166-N East 3rd. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


NEW LAMPSHADE COVERS 


THE NEWEST ITEM IN HOME IMPROVEMENT we 
have seen in the big city stores is a novel lampshade 
cover made of genuine pliofilm, the new Goodyear sheer, 
lightweight, crystal-clear material that doesn’t crack 
or shrink and protects the lampshade, keeping it 
free from dust and dirt. It is absolutely waterproof, 
non-inflammable and odoriess. This new cover can 
be quickly and easily put on and removed, and fits 
tidily over your old lampshades. It can be wiped 
clean without injury to the shade. Being transparent 
it actually enhances the beauty of your old_ shades 
without showing that they are old or worn, ‘Ficoating 
elastic bands at top and bottom assure perfect fit over 
any shade. Comes in four sizes to fit Floor, Table, 
Bridge and Boudoir lamps. Marshall Pield’s and lead- 
ing city stores are doing a rushing business with this 
new wrinkle. Women everywhere take to it like a 
duck to water. Send 39c for each shade cover, or we 
will send you 3 for $1.00. Write clearly your nome, 
oor, 
Bridge or Boudoir size). Send orders to Pathfinder 
Merchandise Bureau, 2646 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. 
NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-11, Chicago. 
OLD STAMPS WANTED Sat. 
I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 Ic green Frank- 
lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Illustrated Folder 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, PA-il 
Elyria, Ohio. 





to suffer from urinary 
and strength, pains in 








Z OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS aa 
HAVE FEW COPIES LEFT of Roosevelt Year. A great 


big 200- e book with 400 illustrations, well print- 
ed and bound. A complete history of the first year of 
New Deal. Sold for $2.75. Now $ 00 postpaid. Record 
Pub. Co., Box 781, Washington. 
i 5 ste PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS: Act promptly, write today for newest 
patent law information in our Free copyrighted 


Booklet ‘“‘How to Protect Your Invention.’’ McMor- 
row and Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-E 
Barrister er Building. Washington, D. C 


INVENTORS—Time counts. Don't delay. Protect 

your idea with a Patent. Secure 48 page Patent 
Guide—Free. Preliminary information furnished with- 
out obligation. Write today. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, OL37 Adams Building, 
Washington. D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FREE TRIAL—i16 sparkling Lifetime prints. 

lovely Hollywood enlargements and Free co 
tone frame with roll—2b5c. 20 Reprints 25c; 
$1.00. Overnight service. Lifetone Studios, L- 3 
Moines, Iowa 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
areful. Film mailers Free. ay's Photo Shop, Box 

870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 


POULTRY 


3 a 


MONEY to be made in poultry this year. Poultry 
Item tells why and how. This leading poultry 
magazine 4 months 10c. Highly illustrated. Best 
writers. Get big bargain winter issues. The Poultry 
Item. Box 64, Sellersville, Pa. 
sad ___ SIDELINE SALESMAN eva 
EXCELLENT SPARETIME PROFITS taking sub- 


scriptions—2500 Magazines. Agents Confidential 
Catalogue, Complete Starting Supplies Free! 
77, Pines, 583 Monroe, Brooklyn, Y. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. 
pamphlet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SEND. 1 


Box Rae 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. MéNell, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles. Calif 





WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. Richard Bro- 
thers. 14 Woods Building. Chicago 

Pea TRAPPERS * 

TRAP POX AND COYOTE: Results guaranteed, 


Bunch System, Welch, Minn 
, USED CLOTHING FOR SALE 
SILK DRESSES 10c. Men's, Women’s, Children’s 


Shoes, Hats, Clothing. Special discounts. G 
Free price list. Bargain Mail Order, 202a Henry 


Street, New York City. 


YARNS 


YARNS: RUG AND KNITTING; Free samples; direc- 
tions. Burlap Patterns given with Rug Yarns. Buy 
direct; save money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box S., Har- 


mony, Maine. 
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NEW 


FLUORESCENT 
PARLOR LAMP 


These are the lamps that daylighted 


No. 301 
Bridge Lamp 
(Shown at left) 
Height, 60 inch: 
Finished in il 
and gold, or Colo: 
ial bronze and ¢ 


Shade of ro 
crepe, washat 


<_< 


( af — am # 
as oa 
my. 


ASH HOLDERS WITH TEA TRAYS 


A new, sturdy, practical 15-inch tea or beverage tray firmly supported by the 
smoking stand. Easy to remove and store away when not in use. Made of 


the newest material—Polymerin—a baked-on finish that is mar-proof, stain- both World’s Fair exhibits the past with Skinner’s 

oof, and easy to keep clean. The rotary-type ash trays keep the tray clean, acsgee Se a : - _ in lining. Choic: 
Seal the ash receiver ghtly, and keep it fumeless. Tea or beverage trays are year. The newest in modern lighting tan, eggshell 
made in two styles, to fit over either the square or round ash-tray stands. effects. Fluorescent lamps provide a beige (tan). ‘§& 


finish of lamp 
color shade de 
Price, complete 
bulb, delivered 


ONLY 
$21.95 


t, ch, 15 lbs. iffunce ; . ar 
ig en quality gifts that cannot be purchased execept in the largest city soft, diffused light from a tubular 


stores. All prices are for delivery to your home anywhere in the U.S. Order glass bulb lined with fluorescent pow- 

direct from this page. der, which glows with striking rich- 

each $13-95 ness when lighted. Radiate practical- 

ly no heat. The white or daylight 

colors are astounding in their sharp- 

ness and clarity, being almost a per- 
fect match for actual daylight. 

Colonial-Premier was one of the 
first to perfect this mew lighting for 
home use, and in the model shown 
offers you the very latest in parlor 
lamps, scientifically constructed by 
experts in this new field of lighting. 

The new type washable, 22x12-inch 
cloth shade on this model is hand- 
tailored on cadmium-plated, steel- 
banded, electrically-welded frame. 
Only the latest type of perfected 
sockets and switches age used, and all 
control equipment is skillfully con- 
cealed from view. 

The bridge lamp No. 301 at right is 
controlled by an on-off switch set in 
the base. Uses one T-12, 15-watt, 
18-inch bulb, standard 110-120 volt 
A. C. current. 


i 





No, ST1372 





No. ST1152 
Removable fumeless 
ash tray, with 15-inch 
removable tea tray. 
Neat design in silver, 
Colonial bronze or 
Plemish bronze finish. 


No. ST273 


Modern design silver 
finish dump-type ash 
tray, with removable 
fumeless receiver and 
15-inch removable tea or 


Base shows hand sup- 
porting tapered reed 
shaft. 5-inch square 
polished glass ashtray 
with 15-inch removable 
tea tray. Silver and gold 
or ivory and gold finish. 












Height, 27 inches. pevesage as. O95 = o: ght, $ = Of 
Price, 26 ins. ice S rice, 95 
delivered... .. $15-% delivered..... $19 delivered. .... 15 











SMOKING STANDS 


Colonial-Premier de luxe smoking stands are all made 
in the new POLYMERIN finish baked under heat and 
will not chip or mar. They resist beverage stains, are 
easy to clean, and stay beautiful always. Weight, each 
about 10 Ibs. 


EACH $9-95 


Colonial Design 


No. $984—In Colonial or Flemish bronze finish, with 
dump type ash tray. $9.95 
Height, 28 inches. Price, delivered............... 


Duncan Phyfe Design 


No, $983—In attractive Colonial bronze finish with 
convenient dump-type ash tray. $9.95 
Height, 2812 inches. Price, delivered.............. 


Removable’ Ash Receiver Tray 


No. 81151—Unique 8-inch round polished glass re- 
movable ash tray. In bronze or Flemish bronze $9.95 
fittish. Height 28'2 inches. Price, delivered...... 


See your local electric light company or dealer, or 


order direct from factory, postpaid in the U. 8. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money cheerfuliy refunded. 


COLONIAL PREMIER CO. 


460 West Superior St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW=—>~” 


